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THE relations of England with the Scandinavian countries after the 
Norman Conquest are obscure and little understood. 

Scandinavia, especially Norway and Iceland, borrowed, translated, 
and redacted a large body of the common European literature. From 
whence did it come? Some critics have assumed an English liter- 
ary counting-house for the romances translated in Norway during the 
reign of Hékon Haékonarson (1217-1263). Finnur Jénsson, writing in 
1901, favored England. And yet Rudolf Meissner, one of the most 
recent and voluminous writers on these romances, takes it for granted 
that not only the romances but foreign culture and “courtesy” in 
general were imported by Norwegian students from France.” 

As the translations themselves seem not to reveal the country from 
which their originals were borrowed, it is pertinent to ask, With what 
foreign land did Norway at that time stand in intimate relations ? 
Also, with what foreign country were the producers of literature in 
Norway in such relations? As far as we know, the two classes in 
Norway who produced literature in the middle ages were the patron 
aristocracy and the clergy. It is my purpose here to examine the 
foreign relations of the latter with England. 

The history of the Church in Norway and Iceland is closely identi- 
fied with that of the literature. For in the North, no less than else- 





1 The following essay is part of a dissertation entitled ‘‘The Relations 
between England and Scandinavia, from 1066 until 1399, in History and 
Literature,’’ presented to the Faculty of Harvard University, 1908, in part 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2 Die Strengleikar, Halle, 1902, p. 132: ‘“‘Bekanntschaft mit der franzé- 
sischen Dichtung vermittelten vor allem die sorgfaltiger gebildeten norwe- 
gischen Geistlichen, die in Frankreich studiert hatten. Sie brachten die 
Ideen des Rittertums, der héfischen Bildung (kurteisi) nach dem Norden.” 
Cf. p. 317, note 1. 
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where in the middle ages, men in holy orders were the scholars and 
collectors of the old, and took a large part in creating new, literature. 
One of the greatest living authorities on Old Norse literature, Finnur 
Jdénsson, is convinced that “the sagas in an overwhelming number are 
composed by Icelandic priests and ecclesiastics.” The two Sturlas 
(lawmen) — great exceptions indeed —are almost the only non-cleri- 
cal saga writers whose names stand out of the blank of anonymity. 
Of clerical writers in Iceland we have Abbot Karl Jénsson (author of 
Sverris Saga), the monks Gunnlaug and Odd, each of whom wrote a 
life of Olaf Tryggvason ; in Norway, Theodoric the monk (author of a 
twelfth-century Latin History of Norway), Archbishop Eystein, his 
contemporary (who wrote in Latin upon the martyrdom of St. Olaf), 
Abbot Robert (who translated the Tristan of Thomas and Elye de St. 
Gilles into the vernacular), and many others. Finnur Jénsson thinks 
that most of the sagas were written down in the abbeys.5 In the 
libraries of the monasteries and cathedrals curious scholars collected 
works from abroad, and Norwegian monks, returning from visits in 
England, deposited the illuminated vellums which they brought with 
them. ‘There, we may believe, English clerks visiting in Norway left 
books from their native land ; similarly manuscripts made in Norway 
came to English abbey libraries. 

In this investigation it will best serve our purposes not to examine 
comparative institutions so much as the actual visits of the clergy of 
one country to the other.® 

Norway received its Christianity and its Christian Church from 
England. This has been demonstrated by T'aranger.? The termi- 
nology and the peculiar institutions of the Norwegian Church were 
borrowed from the Anglo-Saxon. The church in Norway was estab- 
lished by kings educated in England, and by Anglo-Saxon bishops. 





3 Litt. Hist., II, 1, 289. * Ibid., II, 1, 10 ff. 

5 Ibid., II, 1, 289, ete. 

® The best authorities on the Norwegian Church are still P. A. Munch, Det 
Norske Folks Historie, 8 vols., Christiania, 1852-1863; C. C. A. Lange, De 
Norske Klostres Historie, Copenhagen, 1847, revised 1856; R. Keyser, Den 
Norske Kirkes Historie under Katholicismen, 2 vols., Christ., 1856-1858. A 
list of principal authorities may be found on pages xi and xii of History of the 
Church and State in Norway, by T. B. Willson, Westminster, 1903. To this 
list add K. Maurer, Uber Altnordische Kirchenverfassung und Eherecht, 
Leipzig, 1908. In the following essay I rely upon Munch, Lange, and Keyser 
for the general background. Therefore I need not give detailed references 
for well-attested statements which are not concerned directly with Anglo- 
Norwegian relations. 

7 A. Taranger, Den Angelsaksiske Kirkes Indflydelse paa den Norske, 
Christ., 1890, 
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In view of Taranger’s results, only the briefest outline is necessary 
for the period preceding 1066. King Hakon the Good (reigned 
935-961) was educated in England at Athelstan’s court. After he 
became king he sent to England for a bishop and other teachers and 
made several ineffectual attempts to convert Norway from heathendom. 
The work was left for Olaf Tryggvason (995-1000), and he accomplished 
it with the aid of the sword. He was converted in England, and had 
with him in Norway, Sigurd, an English bishop. Iceland, too, was 
christianized in Olaf’s reign, largely through Thangbrand, a missionary 
from England.* Olaf Haraldsson (c. 1016-1030), afterwards “St. Olaf,” 
also received his Christian education in England. He continued 
Tryggvason’s labors and organized the church in Norway. “He had 
with him,” as Adam of Bremen says,? “‘ many bishops and priests from 
England, by whose admonition and doctrine he himself prepared his 
heart for God, and to whose guidance he committed the people subject 
to him ; among those famous for teaching and virtues were Sigafrid, 
Grimkil, Rudolf, and Bernard.” Bernhard later worked in Iceland ; so 
did Rudolph, who returned eventually to England, and became Abbot 
of Abingdon. Bishop Grimkell, with King Olaf, drew up a Christian 
law for Norway, in the vernacular. After Olaf’s death he disinterred 
his body and pronounced him a saint.° Because of its dependence 
on England, the church in Norway stood in ill favor with its overlord, 
the Archbishop of Bremen. He forbade Harald Hardrade (1047-1066) 
to have bishops consecrated in England, but Harald persisted. Among 
the Englishmen who came over to Norway in Harald’s reign were Asgaut, 
nephew of Grimkell and third bishop of Trondhjem, and Osmund, 
who returned and died, at an advanced age, in the monastery at Ely. 


Tue PERIOD AFTER THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


Although our records are slight for the half-century after 1066, they 
indicate that the intimate relations between the Norwegian and the 
parent church remained unbroken. Symeon of Durham tells of a 
monk ‘'urgot, who was imprisoned in Lincoln, and, escaping, hid as a 
stowaway on a ship sailing from Grimsby to Norway (c. 1069). King. 
Olaf Kyrre (1066-1093) received him well. ‘ Having heard that a 
clerk had come from England, he took him for his master in psal- 





8 A Fleming in origin. The Althing of Iceland adopted Christianity 
1000 a. p. Shetland, the Orkneys, and the Frées yielded about this time. 

® II, 55. 

10 For the cult of St. Olaf in England, cf. F. Metcalfe, Passio Olaui, Oxford, 
1881, pp. 33 f. : 
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mody.” Geoffrey of Durham, in his Life of Bartholomew the 
Anchorite of Farne, states that, when a youth, Bartholomew, ” 
“fastidiosus novitatum amator,” visited Norway, where he became a 
priest, refused an offer of marriage, and, after three years, returned to 
England. 

In 1107 King Sigurd, with sixty ships and about 10,000 men, by 
permission of Henry I, spent the winter in England, on his way to the 
Crusades.14 “I'he sons of the last Magnus, Hasten and Siward,” 
says William of Malmesbury, “yet rule conjointly, having divided the 
empire : the latter, a seemly and spirited youth, shortly since went to 
Jerusalem, by the route of England, performing many famous exploits 
against the Saracens.” 1 

In 1135 the first bishop of Stavanger, in Norway, an Englishman, 
was executed by King Harald Gilli. According to the sagas, “ Bishop 
Reinald of Stavanger, who was an Englishman, was considered as very 
greedy of money. He was a great friend of King Magnus, and it was 
thought likely that a great treasure and valuables had been given into 
his keeping.” Harald tried to make him surrender his funds, but “ the 
bishop declared he would not thus impoverish his bishop’s see, but 
would rather offer his life. On this they hanged the bishop on 
the holm.” 16 

About 1146 English monks founded two Cistercian abbeys in 
Norway.” 

In 1152 an Englishman, Nicholas Breakspeare, reorganized the Nor- 
wegian church under its own metropolitan see at Nidaros ('l'rond- 
hjem).18 Breakspeare was at that time Cardinal Archbishop of Albano ; 
so the pope chose for this Scandinavian mission the man most likely 





11 Symeon of Durham (Rolls ed.), II, 202-204. Turgot returned to Eng- 
land, became a monk in Durham, and later Bishop of St. Andrews (see 
index to above ed. of Symeon). 

12 He lived in the twelfth century; his dates are uncertain. See Symeon of 
Durham (Rolls), I, 295. 

18 Symeon of Durham (Rolls), I, 298. 

14 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum (Rolls), II, 318-319; 
Heimskringla, Sig. Eyst. Ol., chap. 3; Fagrskinna (Munch-Unger, ed.), chap. 
242. 

145 John Sharpe’s trans., London, 1815. 

16 Heimskringla, Saga of Magnus the Blind and Harald Gille, chap. 8 
(Laing trans.). 

17 Below, pp. 540, 542. 

18 Before this, since 1103, Lund had been the archbishop’s seat for all 
Scandinavia. Under Nidaros were ten bishoprics, four in Norway, two in 
Iceland, and one each for Greenland, Sodor and Man, the Orkneys, and the 
Ferées. 
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to conciliate the Norse, the Englishman highest inthe church. “There 
never came a foreigner to Norway,” says Snorri Sturlason, “ whom all 
men respected so highly, or who could govern the people so well as he 
did. After some time he returned to the South with many friendly 
presents, and declared ever afterwards that he was the greatest friend of 
the people of Norway.” 1% 7° 

In 1157 the new archbishop, whom Breakspeare consecrated, died, 
and the great Eystein succeeded him.”! 

Eystein is of especial interest in our study. He had communications 
with his great contemporary, Thomas of Canterbury, and himself spent 
three years of exile in England, after Becket’s martyrdom. Moreover, 
Eystein was an author, and, in his case, we have certain evidence of 
literary connection between Norway and England. The oldest Latin | 
account of the martyrdom and miracles of St. Olaf is by Eystein, and 
the fullest manuscript of this work was preserved in England, at 
Fountains Abbey.22 We also have letters and laws attributed to 
Eystein. ‘T'o him is dedicated perhaps the earliest existing history 
written in Norway, the Latin work of Tjodrek the monk. 

The political career of Eystein cannot detain us here. He made a 
king and lost him. He made the crown of Norway subject to his own 
see, and won many other triumphs for the church, and lost most of 
them. He fought beside Magnus, the king of his creation, against the 
“ Birchshanks” and their great leader, King Sverri the Priest, until 
Sverri’s decisive victory at Iluvellir (May 27, 1180). Then Eystein 
fled to England. 

Already, more than ten years before, Eystein was in communication 
with Thomas 4 Becket. In an undated letter from Thomas to the 
Bishop of Meaux (near Paris), written apparently in France about 
1168-1169, in which he complains of his exile, he adds, “ Welcome, if it 
please you, besides, the bearers of these presents, Master Godfrey and 
Master Walter, messengers of our reverend brother, the Archbishop 





19 Heimskringla, Saga of Sigurd, Inge, and Eystein, chap. 23 (Laing 
trans.). 

_ *° Two years later he became pope, under the title Adrian IV (1154-1159), 

being the only Englishman who has achieved that eminence. For Break- - 
speare’s visit to Norway see Keyser, I, 219 ff., Munch, II, 865. I have noth- 
ing new to offer. The best medieval accounts of his life are by Matthew 
Paris, William of Newburgh, and John of Salisbury. 

41 A good brief life of Eystein is that by L. Daae in the Trondhjem Jubilee 
Book (Festskrift udgivet i Anledning af Trondhjems 900 Aars Jubilzum, 
pp. 11-23, Trond., 1897). 

22 See F. Metcalfe, Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui, Oxford, 1881. 

33 Cf. Munch, III, 116. 
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of Trondhjem, with the same kindness with which your grace has been 
wont to receive us and ours.” #4 

During the three years spent by Archbishop Eystein in England, 
we can follow him only nine months, which he spent in the abbot’s 
house of Bury St. Edmunds, just before the election of Abbot Samson. 
“ While the abbey was vacant,” says Jocelin de Brakelond, “ Augustine, 
Archbishop of Norway, tarried with us, residing in the abbot’s house, 
and received by command of the king ten shillings each day from the 
funds of the abbey.” Jocelin is corroborated in the accounts rendered 
by the wardens of the abbey to the king, who took over the abbot’s 
revenues during the vacancy. According to these, the corrodies allowed 





44 Epistolae Sancti Thomae, ed. J. A. Giles, Oxon., 1845, I, 301; Migne, 
CXC, 612-614. 

25 The sources for the residence of Eystein in England are as follows: 
(1) Roger of Hoveden (Rolls Series), I1, 214-215 (for 1180 a. p.): ‘Et Augus- 
tinus Nidrosiensis archiepiscopus, nolens aliquam facere subjectionem Swerre 
presbytero, archiepiscopatum suum reliquit, et venit in Angliam, et excom- 
municavit Swerre presbyterum. Est autem sciendum quod iste Magnus rex 
primus fuit rex coronatus de regno Norweiae.”’ (2) Benedict of Peterborough 
(Rolls), I, 268-269 (for 1180 a. p.): ‘‘Eodem anno, scilicet M°C°LXXX°, 
Augustinus Nidrosiensis archiepiscopus, nolens aliquam subjectionem facere 
Suero presbytero, sedem archiepiscopatus sui reliquit, et venit in Angliam, et 
tulit sententiam excommunicationis in Suerum presbyterum.”’ (3) William of 
Newburgh (Rolls), I, 231-232: ‘‘Qui, sacro ordine abjurato, et accepta in con- 
jugem filia regis Gotorum, ab archiepiscopo terrae illius sollemniter coronari 
voluit. Verum ille cum esset vir magnus, et neque precibus neque minarum 
terroribus flecteretur ut caput execrabile sacra unctione perfunderet, ab eodem 
patria pulsus est.” (4) Jocelin of Brakelond, in Memorials of St. Edmund’s 
Abbey (Rolls), I, 222-223; same in Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda (Camden 
Soc., London, 1840), p. 12: ‘‘Vacante abbatia perhendinavit Augustinus 
archiepiscopus Norweie apud nos in domibus abbatis, habens per praeceptum 
regis singulis diebus x. solidos de denariis abbatiz; qui multum voluit nobis 
ad habendam liberam electionem nostram, testimonium perhibens de bono, et 
publice protestans coram regie quod viderat et audierat.”’” (5) Pipe Roll, 
27 Hen. II, Norfolk and Suffolk: ‘‘Abbatia de S’ Aedmundo . . . in corredio 
Archiepiscopi Norwegiae xxxv. li., a vigilia S. Laurencii [August 9] usque ad 
diem S. Luce Evangeliste [October 18], scilicet de Ixx diebus per breve Regis.” 
Same, 28 Hen. II: ‘‘Et in liberatione Archiepiscopi de Norweia lix li. & x s. de 
XVII., septimanis per breve Regis.”’ (Printed in Chron. Jocelini, Camden Soc., 
1840, pp. 109-110.) (6) Sverris Saga (Fornmanna S6égur, VIII, 193), chap. 78 
(1183 a. p.): ‘Eysteinn erkibiskup hafdi Pat sumar komit vestan af Englandi 
snemma, ok hafdi verit III vetr 4 Englandi fra st6li sinum; ok da saettist 
erkibiskup vid Sverri konung, ok fér hann um sumarit nordr til-stéls sins.” 
(7) Skdlholts-Annaler, in Isl. Annaler, ed. Storm, Christ., 1888, p. 180, in the 
events for the year 1183 a. p.: “‘Eysteinn erkibyskup kom af Englandi.” 
The other annals give 1182 as the date (Storm, pp. 118, 323). But Skalholt 
is confirmed by the saga. Some MSS. insert ‘‘til Noregs” after ‘‘kom.” 
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Eystein “by letter of the king” amounted to £94 10s. and covered 
189 days, from the 9th of August, 1181, to the 14th of February, 1182. 
By computation it will readily be seen that the daily allotment 
amounted exactly to the ten shillings mentioned by Jocelin. *6 

In view of existing evidence we may safely construct Eystein’s itin- 
erary somewhat as follows. 

In Sverris Saga we hear of Eystein in the spring of 1180 as sailing 
north with Magnus to Trondhjem.?’ ‘The saga does not mention him 
again until 1183, when it relates that ‘“ Archbishop Eystein had ar- 
rived from England early in the summer, having been there for three 
years, absent from his see. He now made peace with King Sverri and 
sailed north in the summer.” *® In 1180, then, Eystein went to Eng- 
land. The English chroniclers, Roger of Hoveden ?9 and Benedict of 
Peterborough,” relate that in that year, “ unwilling to subject himself 
to Sverri the Priest,” he left his see, came to England, and excommu- 
nicated Sverri. William of Newburgh also asserts that Sverri, “ hav- 
ing abjured the sacred order, and taken in marriage the daughter of 
the Gaut-king, wished to be solemnly crowned by the archbishop. 
But he, since he was a great man and not to be induced by prayers or 
‘threats to pour sacred ointment on an execrable head, was driven by 
Sverri from his fatherland.” 4 Hence we infer that Eystein left Norway 
after the Battle of fluvellir, and arrived in England early in the summer, 
“breathing anathemas ” upon Sverri. 

Where did Eystein go when he reached England? Probably he 
visited friends among the prelates ; possibly he crossed the Channel to 
seek King Henry II in Normandy, whither he had sailed on April 15th.” 
Henry did not return to England until July 28th, 1181, when he 
landed at Portsmouth. He then moved about England for seven 
months, devoting much of his time to bishoprics and abbeys and 
church appointments. On September 12th another foreign prelate, 
the Archbishop of Rheims, who had visited Becket’s shrine early in the 
month, found the king at Winchester.* In those years after Becket’s 





26 The same amount per day the wardens paid for Abbot Hugh’s expenses 
during the last six weeks of his life, — £21 (Chronica Jocel., Camden Soc., 
1840, pp. 109-110). 

27 Chap. 44. 

28 See note 25 (6); trans. J. Sephton, p. 99. 

29 Noté 25 (1). 

39 Note 25 (2). 

31 Note 25 (3). 

82 R. W. Eyton, Court, Household, and Itinerary of K. Henry II, London, 
1878, p. 231. 

33 Tbid., p. 243. 
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death the humbled king was likely to be very gracious to archbishops. 
Probably the Archbishop of Norway, also, after paying his devotions 
at Canterbury, met Henry on his arrival. The strong resemblance 
between Becket’s troubles and Eystein’s present situation must have 
affected Henry. At that time the abbot’s house at St. Edmunds was 
vacant, Abbot Hugh having died on November 15th of the preceding 
year. The king had taken over the government of the abbey, which 
was in a bad state financially, until the new abbot should be ap- 
pointed.*4 We may suppose the king thought the abbot’s house a 
good place to lodge the nation’s guest. At any rate, on August 9th, 
twelve days after Henry landed, Eystein took up his residence in the 
vacant mansion, receiving ten shillings a day by Henry’s order. 

The house itself, we may gather from Jocelin, was ill-furnished. 
Before the last abbot was dead, “everything was snatched away by his 
servants, so that nothing at all remained in the abbot’s house except 
the stools and the tables, which could not be carried away. There was 
hardly left for the abbot his coverlet, two quilts, old and torn, which 
some, who had taken away the good ones, had placed in their 
stead.” 35 

A very pretty story might be written about the Norse archbishop’s 
stay at Edmundsbury. For Jocelin mentions Eystein in the same 
breath in which he chats about the gossip of the monks during the 
vacancy. 

Carlyle’s imagination * would reconstruct Eystein’s life at Old Bury, 
how he talked with the prior over a bottle of wine about the latter’s 
prospects for election to the abbacy ; how he nodded in passing to 
“ Bozzy”” Jocelin or Samson the sub-sacrist ; how he spent long hours 
in the abbey library, and weeks at his own desk writing his Miracles 
of St. Olaf, of which a copy was for centuries preserved at Fountains.* 

Certainly Carlyle is correct in saying, “ At Waltham, ‘on the second 
Sunday of Quadragesima,’ which Dryasdust declares to mean the 22d 
day of February, year 1182, thirteen St. Edmundsbury Monks are, at 
last, seen processioning towards the Winchester Manor-house ; and in 
some high Presence-chamber and Hall of State, get access to Henry II, 
in all his glory.” ** Just two weeks earlier (December 14) the corrodies 





84 Jocelin, chaps. i and ii (cf. trans. by E. Clarke, London, 1903, pp. 262, 
263). 

85 Clarke’s trans., pp. 10-11. 

86 Cf. Past and Present. 

87 See Metcalfe, Passio Olaui. 

88 Past and Present, Book ii, chap. viii; ef. Jocelin, trans. Clarke, pp. 31, 
263. 
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allowed Eystein ceased. At that time, then, we may suppose he left 
theabbey. About that date, “one year and three months having elapsed 
since thedeath of Abbot Hugh( November 15, 1180), the king commanded 
by his letters that one prior and twelve of the convent, in whose mouth 
the judgment of our body might agree, should appear on a certain day 
before him to make choice of an abbot.” 29 ‘'T'wo days later the thir- 
teen set forth. Now, Eystein is not mentioned by Jocelin as a member 
of the cavalcade, but Jocelin does say that Eystein “ was of considerable 
assistance in obtaining for us our free election, bearing witness of what 
was well, and publicly declaring before the king what he had seen and 
heard.” It seems, then, likely that Eystein left the abbey on the 
15th, after the receipt of letters from the king, and proceeded to 
Waltham, where he interceded with Henry on behalf of the abbey- 
convent. Partly as the result of Eystein’s intercession, Henry, instead 
of appointing an objectionable stranger, gave to the delegates their free 
choice of Samson, the sub-sacrist, for their new abbot. 

Where Eystein stayed during the remainder of his English visit, a 
year and four months, we have no inkling. King Henry did not delay 
long in England. The day after Samson’s election he made his will, 
and on March 10-11 embarked again for France, not returning until 
June, 1184, a year after Eystein reached Norway. While he was with 
the king, it is probable that Eystein gained that privilege from Henry II 
for the Archbishop of Nidaros to export each year from England a 
shipload of grain free of duty, a license which was renewed by Richard, 
John, and Henry III. At any rate, Eystein influenced English ideas 
of Norwegian politics. Although King John in 1201 sent troops to aid 
Sverri, the chronicler William of Newburgh heaps abuse upon 
Eystein’s enemy — “ sacro ordine abjurato,” “ caput execrabile.” ® 

Early in the summer of 1183, then, according to Sverris Saga, 
Eystein returned to Norway, made his peace with Sverri, and retired 
north to his see at Trondhjem. The Icelandic annals barely record 
that ‘‘Eystein the archbishop came to Norway from England.” “ 
After his return he lived in retirement from politics until his death in 
1188. His last years were spent in revising the old laws of the land. 
He also began the cathedral of T'rondhjem, probably on Anglo-Norman 
models, — not completed for fifty years. 





39 Clarke trans., p. 24. 

#0 Note 25 (4) (trans. Clarke, p. 23). 

*1 See below, p. 543. 

#2 Sverris Saga (ed. Unger), chap. 194; Rotulus Cancellarii, p. 322. 
#3 Note 25 (3). 

#4 Note 25 (7). 
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The impression Eystein made upon Englishmen is expressed by 
William of Newburgh in the words “vir magnus.” ® 


THe THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


The records of clerical visits between England and Norway accelerate 
considerably during the century after Eystein, especially in the reign 
of Norway’s great patron of culture, Hakon Hakonarson (1217-1263). 
We can best group these records under the various forms of church 
and secular business which drew clerks from one country to the other, 
such as the.interests of related abbeys, trade, embassage, pilgrimage, 
study. 

Related Foundations. 


Various churches and monasteries in Norway were dedicated to 
English saints, such as St. Edmund, St. Alban, and St. Swithun. 
Doubtless many were connected with parent foundations in England. 
There is certain evidence for two abbeys, Lyse and Hovedé. 

Lyse. — In 1146 English monks from Fountains founded the oldest 
Cistercian monastery in Norway, St. Mary’s at Lyse, south of Bergen 
(Coenobium Vallis Lucidae). The account is preserved in the 
Memorials of Fountains.* 

Bishop Sigurd of Bergen, during a stay in England, learned at 
Fountains Abbey the rules of the Cistercian order, and determined to 
establish an abbey at home. Abbot Henry of Fountains sent with him 
to Norway a convent of his own monks, among them Runulf or Ranulf, 
under whose direction Lyse was established. Ranulf was first abbot, 
serving until, “released at last from his charge by the Abbot of Foun- 
tains, he returned to his own, full of days.” 

For sixty-seven years the abbey remained under the immediate 
direction of Fountains; in 1213 the Abbot of Alvestro in Sweden 
became supervisor.* 

Even after this date the monastery probably continued connections 
with the English mother abbey. Certainly its abbot and monks came 
often to England, where they enjoyed special privileges. Sometimes as 





* Note 25, (3). 

#6 Printed in (1) Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum (new ed., 1817-1830), 
V, 301; (2) Langebek’s Scriptores Rerum Danicarum, Copen., 1776, IV, 
406 ff.; (3) Memorials of Fountains Abbey, I, Surtees Soc., No. 42, p. 89. 

#7 See a general order of the Cistercians, Martene, Thesaurus Nov. Anecdot., 
vol. IV, col. 1313: ‘‘Quoniam abbas de de Fontanis in Anglia abbatiam de 
Lysa in Norvegia secundum formam ordinis nostri competenter non potest 
visitare, eadem domus de Lysa domui de Alvestro committitur in filiam.” 
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traders, sometimes as state envoys, their names appear in the English 
Rolls. 

King John, in 1212, ordered the bailiffs of all ports to allow a ship 
of the Abbot of Lyse to export from England duty-free.® In 1217 
the Abbot of Lyse concluded a treaty of trade and friendship between 
England and Norway, and remained in England some time after © 
Henry III (or the regency) sent favorable answers to King Hakon and 
Earl Skul. Richard, a “ Cistercian monk,” spent the winter of 
1218-1219 in London as Hakon’s ambassador, receiving presents of 
money and clothing by order of Henry III, November 8 and Febru- 
ary 1.54 On November 9, 1218, Henry ordered the bailiffs of Yarmouth 
to protect the monks and men of Lyse Abbey, “according to the letters 
of King John.” 5 Richard was serving again in 1221. In 1223 a ship 
of the Abbot of Lyse secured two years’ leave to export free from any 
English port.54 In 1225 the king ordered the bailiffs of Lynn, “de- 
spite the export prohibition,” to allow Brother William “de Luse in 
Norwegia ” to buy in Lynn fifty quarters of corn'to take home. In 
1229 Henry III ordered £20 for a present to be sent King Hakon by 
Prior Andrew of Lyse, nuncius of that king ;* and late in the year he 
requested the bailiffs of Yarmouth to deliver to the same prior a ship 
detained in their port which had brought new year’s presents from 
Hakon to Henry, so that the prior might return home in her. In 
1233 the sheriff of Norfolk was directed to release two ships detained 
at Lynn, to Brother Ernisius, Cellarer of Lyse, and Brother Nicholas, 
“canon of Teseberia in Norway,” provided they could prove owner- 
ship. About 1275 one Richard was Abbot of Lyse. He served 
Edward I on intimate state business, securing the arrest in Norway of 
a man supposed to be the fugitive Guy de Montfort, and brought tid- 





48 Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, p. 95, col. a. 

#9 Rymer’s Foedera, 1816 ed., I, 149; Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, I, 
336 b. 

5° Rot. Litt. Claus., I, 382 a (two letters). 

51 [bid., I, 387 a. 

52 Ibid., I, 382 a. : 

63 January 23, the king ordered clothing for him (R. L. C., I, 446 a); 
April 23, money for journey home (Ibid., 454 b). 

*¢ Patent Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 384. 

* R. L. C., Il, 61 a. 

86 Close Rolls, 1227-1231, pp. 218, 219. 

57 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, I, No. 1058; Close Rolls, 
1227-1231, p. 277. 
58 Close Rolls, 1231-1234, p. 247. 
59 Lange, p. 350; Munch, IV, 2, 86 
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ings of the same in 1280 to Edward, who highly recommended the 
abbot in a letter to King Eric. The following year Edward gave a 
safe-conduct to “ Richard of Norway,” whom he was sending to Norway 
on his affairs. 

The following century furnishes only one record,— and that of a 
deed of violence. In 1336 or 1337 Abbot Arne of Lyse was seized off 
England by pirates, and beheaded with all his crew.© 

The frequent employment of abbots and priors of Lyse, in the thirteenth 
century, as ambassadors between England and Norway, may be ex- 
plained by the probability that Lyse kept in close contact with Foun- 
tains, and continued recruiting from England. Monks of English birth, 
who knew the languages and life of both countries, would be much in 
demand as diplomats. 

Hovepo.—Soon after the foundation of Lyse, English monks from Kirk- 
sted Abbey in Lincolnshire founded the second Cistercian monastery in 
Norway, St. Mary’s of Hovedé (Caput Insula), in the diocese of Oslo 
(Christiania). Hovedé, like Lyse, traded in England, though fewer 
records remain. In 1224 a ship belonging to the Abbot of Hovedé 
was allowed to embark from Lynn. In 1237 Henry III wrote the 
Governor of Norwich to exempt all the goods belonging to the Abbot 
of Hovedé, on board his ship, which had been detained, but to sell all 
other goods in it and six other Norwegian ships, to settle the King of 
Norway’s debt to an English merchant. This, indeed, shows marked 
discrimination toward Hovedé on the part of the English crown. 
About this time the abbot was an Englishman, one Lawrence. In 1233 
a Lawrence, probably the same, appears in the Rolls, when King Henry 
orders forty shillings to be given to “ Brother Lawrence, a messenger 
from the King of Norway” for his expenses. In 1246 Hadkon Ha- 
konarson sent the Abbot of Hovedé, with a canon of Nidaros, to the 
pope to arrange for his coronation.© According to Matthew Paris, it 





69 Rymer, I, 577 (two letters), 579. 
61 Tbid., I, 587. 
62 Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 456. 
3 Icelandic Annals (Copen., 1847; Christ., 1888), A. p., 1336 and 1337. 
* Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum, IV, 417. 

6° Kirksted, too, may have sent ships to Hovedé. In 1224 the bailiffs of 
Lynn were ordered to allow the Abbot of Kirksted to export wool ‘‘to foreign 
parts” (R. L. C., I, 609 b, 634 a). 

66 R. L. C., I, 606 b. 

67 Not yet printed, but a Norwegian summary is in Regesta Norvegica, 
No. 452. : 

68 Issues of the Exchequer, ed. Devon, I, 513. 
6? Diplomatarium Norvegicum, I, No. 30 (Potthast, No. 12330). 
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was Lawrence who brought the mission to a successful issue. He was 
an Englishman by birth, and later returned to England, and became 
abbot of Hovedé’s mother abbey, Kirksted.” In this case, certainly, 
an English abbey continued intimate relations with her offspring in 
Norway for at least one hundred years. 


The Five Norwegian Bishops and Cathedral Chapters. Their 
Interests in England. 


The archbishops of Nidaros (Trondhjem) and the bishops of the 
four dioceses of Oslo, Stavanger, Hamar, and Bergen kept in frequent 
contact with England, either in person or through their cathedral 
chapters. 

The archbishops of Niparos enjoyed extraordinary trade rights in 
England. Henry II, Richard I, John, and Henry III each gave a 
license to the church of Nidaros, the archbishop and his successors, 
every year, whether fertile or not, to load one ship in England with 
corn and provisions, without challenge or exaction, and to take it to 
Norway to the church.“ ‘This privilege was perhaps first gained by 
Archbishop Eystein, during his visit in England (1180-1183). It was re- 
newed in 1203,” 1222,73 and 1241.74 Ships belonging to the Archbishop 
of Nidaros are mentioned in the English Rolls in 1223, 1225," 1226,7 
1233,78 and 1236,79 — presumably in addition to the “one a year” al- 
lowed by the license. The punishment of Englishmen who, in 1226, 
robbed a ship at Hull belonging to the Archbishop of Nidaros, was so 





7 Matt. Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), V, 222: ‘Per manum 
domini Laurentii, abbatis postea de Kirkestude in Lindeseia, qui totum illud 
negotium Romam pergens effectui mancipavit, Anglicus natione et ordinem 
professus Cisterciensem.”’ 

71 “ Rex justiciario, vicecomitibus, et omnibus baillivis suis Anglie et por- 
tuum maris, salutem. Sciatis nos, pro amore Dei et ad peticionem G. Nidero- 
siensis archiepiscopi, concessisse Niderosiensi ecclesie et ipsi G. archiepiscopo, 
et successoribus suis, ut singulis annis usque ad etatem nostram, sive fuerit 
tempus fertilitatis vel non fuerit, unam navem faciant honerari blado et victu- 
alibus in Anglia sine omni occasione et exactione et duci in Norwegiam ad 
ecclesiam suam, et prohibemus ne inde disturbentur.”’ Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, 
p. 338. 

7 Rotuli Chartarum, p. 110 b. 

3 Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 338 

™ Tbid., 1232-1247, p. 259. 

™® R. L.C., I, 559 a. 

7 Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 542. 

7 R.L.C., II, 139 a. 

78 Two ships, Close Rolls, 1231-1234, p. 242. 

” Pat. Rolls, 1232-1247, p. 144. 
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carefully insisted by the English crown that the Rolls preserve at least 


_ five letters to the sheriff of Norfolk regarding their conviction. As 


late as 1303 clerks from Nidaros traded at the Lynn market,®! and in 
1316, after the commercial rupture,®* the men of Elanus, Archbishop 
of Nidaros, obtained royal leave to trade in England for one year.® 

Archbishops of Nidaros came to England in person, and on business 
other than trade. Eystein did not spend his three years peddling dried 
fish or filling his hold with corn. In all probability he studied ecclesi- 
astical institutions, engaged in church politics for the advantage of his 
see, and secured English clerks to accompany him to Norway, and 
English artisans and materials for the construction of his cathedral. 
Again, England, until 1290, seems to have been the favorite route to 
Rome,* and every archbishop had to go to the pope to receive his 
pallium. In the thirteenth century ten archbishops were conse- 
crated. Archbishop Guttorm chose the English route in 1215, se- 
curing from King John a safe-conduct for himself and his men.* 
Peter of Housesteads, the next archbishop, returned via England, and 
tarried there during the summer of 1225.87 

Osto.— Bishop Nicholas of Oslo sent, in 1213, an envoy with presents 
of hawks and gerfalcons to King John,® who in return sent several 
casks of wine to the bishop.® 

About 1303 the Bishop of Oslo was exporting to England.™ 

SravanGcerR. — The first bishop of Stavanger was an Englishman, 
and the cathedral was dedicated to St. Swithun, patron of Winchester 
in England. In 1264 Master Adam, Canon of Stavanger, brought to 





80 R. L. C., II, 156 b, 158 b, 162 b, 167 b, 174 a. 

$1 A. Bugge, Byers Selvstyre, pp. 135 ff., 200 ff. 

82 In 1312. Cf. A. Bugge, Handelen, pp. 68 ff. 

83 Rymer, II, 285. 

84 See below, under “Papal Messengers.”’ 

8° I do not know of a single archbishop before 1290 of whom it can be 
shown that he did not go via England. 

86 R. L. P., p. 180.a, dated May 12. Archbishop Thorer died August 8, 1214. 
Munch (III, 558, 567; so Keyser, I, 336), who does not know this letter, shows 
that Guttorm probably attended the council at Rome, November 11-30, 1215. 
In that case, this letter was secured by Guttorm on his way to Rome, and 
made to read so that he could use it on his return, ‘‘in eundo per totam po- 
testatem domini Regis et transfretando ad partes suas.”” There is no time limit. 

87 Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 542; Hakonar Saga, chaps. 100, 130. 

8% R. L.C., I, 156 b. 

8 Ibid., I, 138 b. 

90 A. Bugge, Byers Selvstyre, pp. 135 ff., 200 ff. 

92 See above, p. 534. Munch (II, 615 ff.) argues for a connection between 
Stavanger and Winchester; the first bishop, he believes, was a member of the 
Winchester chapter-house. In this connection it is of interest that the crown 
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Henry III a letter from King Magnus, announcing the death of Hakon 
Hikonarson. In 1299 Master Hugh, Canon of Stavanger, served as 
envoy for King Eric in England, and secured letters of safe-conduct 
from King Edward, on his return.% About 1303 the Bishop of Sta- 
vanger had goods on ships coming to England.™ In 1309 Canon Hugh 
came again to renew old treaties between England and Norway.® 

Hamar. — The inland bishopric of Hamar probably sent fewer men 
to England. In 1265 Bishop Gilbert went as peace commissioner to 
Scotland, via England, with Chancellor Askatin.% 

BerGen. — The Bishop and Chapter of Bergen, like the monks of 
Lyse, were close to the Norwegian Court, and close to England. 

Bishop Sigurd of Bergen, while visiting in England, arranged to 
found, in 1146,a Cistercian abbey at home.” 

At least one bishop was an Englishman. In 1194 King Sverri had 
his chaplain, Martin, consecrated Bishop of Bergen. ‘This man, the 
saga says, was “ English in all his kin.” % Martin remained bishop 
until his death in 1216.% In 1208 King John of England gave him 
letters of protection, for self, property, and men. We need not sup- 
pose this was his only visit to England. 

An Archdeacon of Bergen, Andrew, went to England as royal envoy 
in 1223, apparently spending the winter there.! In the autumn 
of the next year the English regents sent by Andrew a gift of corn and 
malt for King Haékon.1% In the following year, 1225, another Arch- 
deacon of Bergen, Askeldus, served as diplomat, and performed his 
mission so successfully that “Henry” wrote the bailiffs of Lynn to 
receive in a friendly way all subjects and merchants of “ his friend,” 
the King of Norway, and allow them free export for*three years.1% 





in 1214 and 1222 ordered the Bishop of Winchester to send presents to Norway 
(R. L. C., I, 168 a, 508 b). 

®2 Calendar of Documents Relating to Scotland, I, No. 2355. 

*3 Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 420. 

% A. Bugge, Byers Selvstyre, pp. 135 ff., 200 ff. 

*5 Rymer, II, 81; Close Rolls, 1307-1313, p. 224. 

%6 Magnitis Saga Hakonarsonar, chap. 4. 

*7 See above, under “‘Lyse.” 

*8 Sverris Saga (ed. Unger), chap. 119. 

% Cf. Keyser, I, 291, 302, 304 f., 314, 327, 331, 337. 

10° R. L. P., I, i, 85 b. 

101 Royal Letters of Henry Third, I, 216-217. 

12 R. L. C., I, 584 a. 

103 Tbid., I, 622 b. 

1 Letter of August 30, R. L. C., II, 60a. 

105 Another letter of August 30, ibid.; also August 31, Pat. Rolls, 1216- 
1225, p. 548. 
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In another letter he gave Askeldus himself his protection for three 
years, 10 

In 1269 Chancellor Askatin became Bishop of Bergen.” In that 
year he helped draw up at Winchester a trade treaty between England 
and Norway.1% In previous years, also, he had been sent as an envoy 
to England and Scotland.1” 

In 1309 one of the canons of Bergen Cathedral was studying in 
England, and another was just setting out for the shrine of Becket.1 
In 1322 Bishop Audfin was sending a ship and two representatives to 
England “ on affairs of our court and our own.” But the good old 
days of English affiliations were over. In 1338 Bishop Hakon wrote 
out to Iceland, to his friend Bishop John of Skalholt, bewailing the 
fact that wine no longer came from Flanders and England, but from 
Germany only." 


Envoys of State. 


“The King’s Mirror,” a book of courtesy and instruction, written in 
Norwegian, apparently at the court of Hakon Hakonarson (1217-1263), 
shows us that church dignitaries were much in demand as ambassadors. 
“ And if the king orders a clerk or an abbot or a bishop of his realm on 
an embassy to foreign kings or to the pope, if the king insists, he who 
is called is obliged to go, unless he wishes to incur the king’s displeasure 
and be driven from his realm.” 1 

We have noted the state errand of the Abbot of Lyse to England in 
1217, of Richard the Cistercian in 1218 and 1223, of Archdeacon 
Andrew of Bergen in 1223, of Archdeacon Askeldus of Bergen in 1225, 
of Prior Andrew of Lyse in 1229, of Lawrence in 1233, of Canon Adam 
of Stavanger in 1264, of Askatin in 1265 and 1269, of Abbot Richard of 
Lyse in 1280, and of Canon Hugh of Stavanger in 1299 and 1309. In 
1215 “the nephew of the King of Norway” brought his chaplain.” 
Other priestly ambassadors were Skuli’s chaplain, John, in 1222, 





106 August 31, Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 548. 

107 For Askatin’s career see Hakonar S., chaps. 86, 275, 305, 319; Munch 
(index); Lange, pp. 117, 404—405. 

108 Rymer, I, 480. 

109 Magntis Saga Hékonarsonar, chap. 4. 

110 Dipl. Nor., VI, No. 72. 

111 Tbid., IV, No. 153. 

112 Thid., VII, No. 155. 

413 Translated from Speculum Regale, Christiania ed., p. 62. 

sR. L.C., I, 21a. 

115 Ibid., I, 508 b. 
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“frater Benedictus canonicus et Radulfus clericus ” in 1228 ;"6 “ friar 
Ivoer of the order of Minors” in 1297.17 

English clerics, in their turn, served as diplomats in Norway, some- 
times as servants of the Norwegian as well as the English crown. In 
1234 Henry III ordered the bailiffs of Lynn to permit “ Richard of St. 
Albans, envoy of the King of Norway,” to have one of four ships de- 
tained in their port on account of a contention between subjects of the 
King of England and those of the King of Norway to return to Norway 
in order to treat with the king about the difficulty.“ Again, four 
years later, this same “ Richard of St. Albans, envoy of the King of 
Norway,” was given by letter of Henry III protection without term.™9 
Richard seems to have been on the same confidential footing with 
Hakon as his brother monk at St. Albans, Matthew Paris. In 1247 
Norwegian monks told the pope that Matthew of St. Albans was “a 
most particular friend to our king,” #° and in the following year he 
bore letters even from the king of France, St. Louis, to king Hakon,!1 
who gave him rich presents 1”? and confided state secrets to him. 

Disputes over the Hebrides were occasions for sending church digni- 
taries from England and Scotland to Norway. In 1244, for instance, 
Alexander II sent two bishops.2% About 1290, when Margaret, “the 
Maid of Norway,” was coming to rule Scotland, the clergy played 
important réles.75 

English clerks were employed also as secretaries to the Norwegian 
crown. In Sverri’s time the chaplain occupied much the position of 
chancellor, and Sverri’s chaplain, Martin, was an Englishman.!*6 In 
1293 one Geoffrey, formerly a clerk in Yorkshire, brought letters to 
King Edward, one from Duke Hakon, another from King Eric, his 
brother, highly recommending the bearer to Edward. Geoffrey had 
long served King Eric and Duke Hakon in the capacity of secretary.?”? 





416 Close Rolls, 1227-1231, p. 80. 
117 Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301. p. 2505. 
48 Close Rolls, 1231-1234, p. 532, ‘Quod permittant Ricardum de Sancto 
Albano, nuntium regis Norwegie.”’ 
119 Rymer, I, 236; Pat. Rolls, 1232-1247, p. 226. 
120 Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls), V, 44. 
121 Chron. Maj., IV, 650 f.; Hist. Min., III, 304. 
122 Chron. Maj., Addit., VI, 391. 
123 Chron. Maj., V, 201. 
424 Hakonar Saga, chap. 245. 
425 Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 350. 
426 Sverris Saga (ed. Unger), chap. 119. Cf. above, under “Bergen.” 
127 Rymer, I, 787, 788. 
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Students, Pilgrims, Papal Messengers. - 


Norwegian clerks are named in the English Rolls because they figure 
as merchants or diplomats; church business and private affairs de- 
manded no royal writ. So we must assume that these traders and 
envoys often had ulterior ends. For instance, John Steel, a Norwegian 
noble, in 1225 secured a license to come to England as a merchant,}28 
while, according to the saga, he went on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and had dealings with the newly elected Archbishop of Nidaros and 
other Norwegian priests in England.129 A prelate who commanded 
his own ship naturally defrayed expenses by taking a load of fish to 
Lynn or Yarmouth, to be replaced in wheat, wine, or cloth. At the 
same time the king entrusted him with a despatch. Accordingly, his 
name is recorded in the Rolls, but not his church mission, — and this 
in addition to the great silent majority to whose number we have no 
index. 

Had we no evidence, it would still be safe to assume that Norwegians 
came to England for study. Bishop Sigurd learned the Cistercian rules 
at Fountains ; Archbishop Eystein may have done some reading in his 
nine months at Bury. ‘he Rolls naturally are silent upon Norwe- 
gian students ; what little confirmation we find must be from Scandina- 
vian sources. About 1160 Thorlak, an Icelander who became Bishop 
of Skalholt, studied at Lincoln. He went abroad, says the saga, and 
“came to Paris, and was there at school as long as he thought needful 
to get the knowledge which he wished to get there. Thence he came 
to England, and was at Lincoln, and there he gat, moreover, great 
knowledge, and fraught with blessings both to himself and others.” 154 
The next bishop of Skalholt, Paul (d. 1211), a nephew of Thorlak, like- 
wise studied in England in his youth. ‘“‘ He went south to England, 
and was there at school, and got great learning there, so that there was 
scarce any example of any man’s having got so deep and so much know!l- 
edge in the like time. And so when he came back to Iceland, he 
surpassed all other men in his courtliness and his learning, and in mak- 
ing of verse, and in book-lore.” 32 These two accounts show the 
respect in which English schools were held in the North. Again, in 





128 «‘ Johannes Stel, mercator de Norwegia,’”’ Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 542. 
129 Hakonar Saga, chap. 130. 
130 Above, p. 536. 
131 Bisk. Ségur, I, 92, Thorlaks Saga, chap. 4 (Powell and Vigfusson trans., 
in Orig. Islan.). 
132 Péls Saga, chap. 1 (Powell and Vigfusson trans., in Orig. Islan.). 
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1309, we learn, by chance from a Bergen church letter, that one of the 
canons was at that time in England for study. 

Pilgrimage also was a link between England and Norway. If we 
may believe the legendary St. Ulaf’s Saga, Englishmen visited the 
shrine of St. Olaf at Trondhjem.™ Certainly there were so many 
foreign pilgrims that, in 1297, King Eric issued orders to all officers 
of the realm to protect foreigners who came as pilgrims to Olaf’s 
shrine.1%5 

The death of Thomas 4 Becket made a profound impression in Nor- 
way and Iceland, and is frequently alluded to in the sagas. In 
Iceland the legendary history of his life was translated, soon after his 
canonization, into the so-called Thomas Archbishop’s Saga. It was 
widely popular in Iceland and Norway, to judge from the large number 
of extant manuscripts. One of the earliest representations (about 
1220) of the murder of St. Thomas is a little brass shrine, once used 
as a reliquary, and still preserved in the church of Hedal in Valders.136 
Becket’s shrine brought Norwegian pilgrims to Canterbury. ‘The Saga 
of Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson, the Icelander (1190-1213), tells an amusing 
tale of how he was fishing and caught a narwhale which he could not 
land, and promised the narwhale’s tusks to St. Thomas if he would help. 
His prayer was answered. Hrafn went to Norway and stayed there 
through the winter.37 In the spring, true to his vow, he voyaged 
to Canterbury and deposited the tusks on Becket’s shrine. In 1225, 
according to Hikonar Saga, John Steel was met by King Hakon, sail- 
ing home from England, where “ he had gone for a vigil to Saint Thomas 
the Archbishop.” 4% In 1229 the bailiffs of Ipswich were ordered to 
allow a Norwegian ship held there to go freely, and the passengers who 
came to England on a pilgrimage freely to perform their vow. In 
1332 Duke Skuli was given letters of safe-conduct from June 25 until 
Easter of the following year, “and those whom he shall bring with him 
into England to visit as a pilgrimage the shrine of Blessed Thomas 





133 Dipl. Norv., VI, No. 72. 

134 Heilagra Manna Soégur, II, 182 (miracle of an English knight who ob- 
tained relief at Nidaros after other European shrines had failed). 

135 Norges Gamle Léve, II, 31. 

136 T. B. Willson, History of the Church and State in Norway, West- 
minster, 1903, p. 246, note and photograph. A church in Norway dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury was destroyed in 1808. 

137 Hrafns S., chap. 4, printed in Sturlunga S., II, 277. 

138 Hakonar Saga, chap. 130. 

139 Close Rolls, 1227-1231, p. 216: ‘‘Permittentes similiter homines ejus- 
dem navis, qui causa peregrinationis venerunt in terram regis, libere et sine 
inpedimento exequi votum suum.” 
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the Martyr.” As late as 1309 one of the canons of Bergen 
Cathedral was setting out to perform his vow to “Saint Thomas in 
England.” 141, 142 

Clerks and laymen also came through England on their way to the 
Holy Land. We have seen how Sigurd and his host spent a winter 
in England as guests of Henry I. In 1215-1216 King Inge sent ships 
crusading, and in 1217 other Norwegians joined the fleet which 
assembled off the Netherlands and touched at Dartmouth on the way 
to Acre.14 One crusader of this year —called in the saga ‘ Hroar, 
the king’s kinsman,” and in the English Rolls “ Roherus, relative of 
the King of Norway ” — secured safe-conduct in the name of Henry III 
while waiting over in England. Presumably he spent the winter 
there. In the thirties, Duke Skuli was intending to pass through 
England, for (July 29, 1233) Henry III issued letters of “ safe-conduct 
for Sverri, Duke of Norway, going on pilgrimage to the land of 
Jerusalem, until his return ;”1 and again (June 22, 1235) “ safe- 
conduct until Michaelmas, 20 Henry III, for the Duke of Norway 
passing through England on pilgrimage to the Holy Land.1% 

Papal Legates and messengers passing between Norway and the 
pope, sometimes tarried weeks and months in England. Before 1290 
there were two principal routes from Norway to Rome, — one through 
Germany,!*" which was often impracticable, the other via England and 
France.448 The archbishops of Nidaros who went south before 1290 





140 Rymer, I, 205; Pat. Rolls, 1225-1232, p. 485. 

141 Dipl. Norv., VI, No. 72. 

142 T suspect that some royal letters to the sheriffs of Canterbury concern 
pilgrims. In 1155 the sheriff of Canterbury paid 3s. to ‘‘envoys of the king 
of Norway” (Great Rolls of the Pipe, 1155-1158, p. 15); in 1223 Henry IIT 
ordered the sheriff of Canterbury to pay 20s. etc., to Norwegian envoys 
(R. L. C., I, 562 a). 

143 Munch, III, 569, 594. 

144 HAkonar Saga, chap. 30; Pat. Rolls, 1216-1225, p. 103. 

145 Pat. Rolls, 1232-1247, p. 21. 

146 Rymer, I, 218; Pat. Rolls, 1232-1247, p. 109. 

147 Forty-six days from Aalvorg in Denmark to Rome, according to the 
Icelandic Itinerary of Abbot Nicholas (c. 1194) (Werlauff’s Symbolae ad 
Geogr. Medii Aevi, pp. 15-22). This route involved Danish jealousies, Saxon 
robbers, and the passion of German princes for locking up strangers found in 
their woods. Some Norwegians, in 1251, learned this to their sorrow (Ha- 
konar Saga, chap. 275). 

148 | have yet to find a ship between 1150 and 1350 which went direct 
from Norway to France, or vice versa, without stopping in England. The 
traveller from France sailed to one of the Cinque Ports (e. g., Rouen to Dover), 
and travelled overland to some eastern port like Lynn, which communicated 
with Norway (e. g., Cardinal of Sabina, below). 
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for consecration, as far as their itineraries are preserved, all travelled 
via England. By this route also came Cardinal Breakspeare, bear- 
ing the pallium to the first archbishop (1152). In 1230 Henry III 
allowed the Abbot de la Dale to depart to Norway “ on business of the 
pope.”#52 In 1231 the Cistercian Abbot of Stanley, in England, was 
appointed with two Norwegians on a papal commission.&2 In 1247 
the Bishop of Sabina spent several months in England on his way to 
crown Hakon.® 

The visit of William, Cardinal Bishop of Sabina, to Norway in 1247, 
invested with all the powers of the pope, his coronation of Hékon and 
the attending festivities, constitute perhaps the most spectacular event 
in Norway in the thirteenth century. Sturla, the Icelandic historian, 
devotes chapter upon chapter of his Hakonar Saga to a glowing 
account, and Matthew Paris, of St. Albans, the great Anglo-Latin 
historian, who was a personal friend of King Hakon, refers to it in 
several connections.) 

In 1240 Hakon’s rival, Duke Skuli, was overthrown and slain, and 
Hikon’s rule became undisputed. He desired, however, church sanc- 
tion and coronation. Accordingly he opened negotiations with the , 
pope,’ culminating in 1245 with the embassage of Lawrence, the 
English Abbot of Hovedé. At his solicitation, the pope replied that 
he was sending William, Cardinal of Sabina, to perform the ceremony. 
So “ King Hacon sent ships west to England and to other lands. . . to 
gather those stores which seemed to him to be most lacking in Nor- 
way, to welcome the cardinal as he wished.” *® About this time, ac- 
cording to Matthew Paris, the cardinal arrived in England on his way 
to Norway. He assured the English, who thought he had come to 
rob them, that he wished merely to proceed from Dover to Lynn. At 
Lynn, however, he stayed three months, secretly enriching himself, and 
departed in a veritable Noah’s Ark, laden with all the good things of 
England.1© 


149 Above, under “‘ Nidaros.”’ 

150 Saxo Grammaticus (Miiller’s ed.), p. 697. 

151 Close Rolls, 1227-1231, p. 358. 

452 Dipl. Norv., I, 10. 

153 Below. 154 946 ff. 

155 Rolls Series, Chron. Maj., IV, 612, 626, 650; V, 195, 201, 222, 230; 
Hist. Min., III, 23, 31, 95; Abbrev., pp. 300, 304. 

156 He was an illegitimate son, and, as such, according to the church 
agreement of 1164, had no real title to the crown. 
157 Hakonar Saga, chaps. 246 ff. 
158 Chron. Maj., V, 222. 
159 Hakonar Saga, chap. 248 (Dasent trans. in Rolls Series). 
160 Chron. Maj., IV, 626. 
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In the following year, 1248, Matthew Paris himself went to Norway 
on an important church mission. He gives a detailed account of the 
difficulties which led to his visit. The monastery of St. Benedict 
of Holm, already in a bad way, was abandoned by the abbot, who got 
the house into debt and died. “The prior was then sent . . . with one 
of the brothers accompanying him, and with a sum of three hundred 
marks, and also bearing letters directed to brother Matthew Paris, beg- 
ging him to use his diligent endeavors to free them from their debt, and 
in the end it was happily arranged that the said house should be released 
on payment of the debt only. After having obtained all writings and 
instruments by which the convent of Holm was held indebted to the 
Caursins, who were then at London, he returned safely within a year. 
But although they breathed freely in temporal matters, they were still 
languishing in a confused state in spiritual concerns.” 1® So the Car- 
dinal of Sabina, then in Norway, advised them to go to the pope for a 
suitable instructor to reform their order. ‘The abbot and prior accord- 
ingly went to the pope, who asked them to choose their adviser, and on 
deliberation they replied : “ Your holiness, we have learnt by experience 
that the monks of our order are not so well ordered anywhere throughout 
the whole world, as we believe, as in England; nor is there, as we hear 
from report, any house so well arranged in the kingdom of England as 
that of St. Alban, the protomartyr of the English. We therefore ask 
for a certain monk of that house, named Matthew, whose wisdom and 
fidelity we have had experience of, to inform and instruct us ; besides, 
he is a most particular friend to our king, who will be able by his means, 
if he thinks necessary, to subdue any rebels against him.” Accord- 
ingly, the pope wrote to the abbot asking him to send Matthew to 
Norway. “The abbot of St. Albans therefore obeyed the pope, as he 
justly ought ; and the said monk obeyed his abbot, the business went 
on, and was arranged prosperously, so that the abbot of Holm in Nor- 
way continued in peace and prosperity, and the monastic order, which 
was exposed to such peril in that country, now, by the grace of God, 
recovered breath, as did also some other monasteries there.” 1° 

I know of no contemporary mention of Matthew’s visit to Norway 
outside the reputed writings of Matthew himself. In three other 
connections, however, Matthew alludes to his presence in Norway. 

When he set out for Norway at the pope’s request, Louis IX, king 





161 Chron. Maj., V, 42 ff. 

162 Giles trans. 

163 Giles trans., II, 283 ff. 

164 Except the indirect confirmation in Hakonar S. (cited below). 
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of France, sent by Matthew a letter to Hékon 1 inviting him to share 
the command of a crusade, and also a letter of protection in France. 
“When the king of Norway, who was a discreet, modest and learned 
man, read this letter, he was greatly delighted, and returned thanks to 
the bearer of it, besides rewarding him with rich and royal presents.” 16 

The third mention of Matthew’s visit occurs in his account of a ter- 
rible fire in Bergen, followed, a day or two later, by a fearful thunder- 
storm. ‘A sudden flash of lightning struck a large ship which had 
arrived from England during the night, killing one man in it, wounding 
or severely bruising all the others, and, shivering the mast into small 
pieces, hurled it into the sea; all the ships, too, which were in the 
harbor, amounting to two hundred in number or more, were injured. 
The writer of this work had come in the ship whose mast was broken, 
but at the time of the occurrence he was performing mass in a church 
near the sea-coast, singing a nautical hymn to return thanks to God 
after escaping the perils of the sea. When the above-mentioned cir- 
cumstances were made known to the king, he, out of his regard for the 
person who had been on board that ship, ordered a larger and better 
mast to be supplied to it.”267 Fortunately Hakon’s Saga enables us 
to date within a day or two Matthew’s arrival in Norway. It too 
describes the fire, which occurred “fourteen nights before St. John’s 
eve,” that is, June 9, and the thunderstorm which followed “a few days 
later.” ‘The saga apparently also describes the accident which hap- 
pened to the very ship of Matthew Paris, for the lightning, Sturla says, 
“flew out afterwards into the voe and struck a mast on a ship which 
floated off the town, and dashed the mast asunder into such small 
chips that they could scarcely be seen anywhere. One bit of the mast 
did hurt a man who had got on board the ship from the town to buy 
finery ; but there was no harm done to anyone else who was on 
board.” 168 So Matthew arrived in Bergen about June 10, 1248, 
and came on a trading ship, or perhaps defrayed the expenses of the 
voyage by a little incidental bartering, as did Norwegian prelates who 
went to England. 





165 That it was the same trip is stated explicitly in Matt. Par., Abbreviatio 
Chronicorum (Rolls), p. 304: ‘‘Et tune temporis scripsit dominus rex Fran- 
corum dicto fratri Matheo in Norwegiam profecturo.”’ 

166 Chron. Maj., IV, 650 ff. (Giles trans., II, 248 f.); Hist. Min., IIT, 304. 
The additamenta to the Chronica Majora give a list of hangings presented by 
Matthew to St. Albans. Among them is an aurifrigium ‘‘de dono domini regis 
Norwagiae Haconis ” (p. 391). 

167 Chron. Maj., V, 36 (Giles, II, 278). 

68 Hikonar Saga, chap. 260 (Rolls trans.). 
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Matthew’s fourth allusion to his trip occurs in an account of the 
trouble between pope and emperor. ‘The pope, through his legate, 
offered Hakon the throne of Emperor Frederick, which Hakon re- 
fused, ‘‘and this the said king declared to me, Matthew, who wrote 
these pages,.and attested it with a great oath.” 169 

Matthew himself, then, accounts for only one visit to Norway, in 
1248. ‘The repeated hints of Matthew's friendship with Hakon, es- 
pecially when the abbot of Holm, in 1247, told the pope “ he is a most 
particular friend to our king,” point to previous visits of Matthew to 
Norway. At least we can be certain that he helped the monks of Holm 
with their finances before 1248 ; that he went to Norway at their 
solicitation and the command of the pope, landing about June 10, 
1248 ; that he bore letters from St. Louis to Hékon, who gave him rich 
gifts and discussed state secrets with him, and that he stayed in Nor- 
way long enough to reform the Benedictine order.?” 

Matthew’s narrative gives color and detail to the stiff outlines which 
I have wrested from the Rolls. No other record shows in clearer 
light the relation of the Norwegian church to the English, — affection, 
respect, intimate acquaintance, —than the account which the monks ot 
Holm gave the pope of the Benedictines in England, of St. Albans, and 
of Matthew Paris. 


Tue Norse Istes, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 


A whole history could be written about the interests of the Norse 
clergy of Shetland, the Orkneys, Sodor and Man, in the church in 
England, and especially in Scotland. Orkney remained nominally 
under the jurisdiction of Nidaros until c. 1475, and Sodor and Man un- 
til, in 1458, a papal bull made it subject to York. 

What the church in Iceland owed to England was, in general, in- 
direct and via Norway. We have seen how two or three of the Eng- 
lish bishops whom Olaf “ the saint ” took to Norway, carried their work 
later to Iceland. At least one of them, Rudolph, returned to England, 





169 Chron. Maj., V, 201 (Giles, ITI, 415). 

170 The next step traceable in his itinerary is Winchester, July, 1251 (see 
Preface, xx, of Rolls ed. of Hist. Min., vol. ITT). 

171 For example, St. Magnus, of Orkney, spent some time in England in the 
reign of Henry I, and was well known there as a saint after his death (Magniis S.). 
The Bishops of Man were sometimes consecrated at York to save the voyage 
to Nidaros (see Keyser, I, 414f.). With Furness the church of Man had 
intimate relations (Keyser, I, 414f.). R.L.C., II, 175, contains a letter from 
Henry III to Olaf, King of Man, warning him not to interfere with the affairs 
of Furness Abbey, “‘que libera elemosina nostra est.” 
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and became Abbot of Abingdon. About 1016 Guthlaug, oldest son 
of Snorri Gothi, went to England and became a monk.!?_ Probably 
many Icelanders came to England, like Bishops Thorlak and Paul, for 
travel and study. ‘The sagas claim that Thorlak, after his death and 
saintship, was reverenced in Scotland and England as well as the 
Scandinavian countries.1%3 From England they record two miracles. 
One was performed by a likeness of the sainted bishop set up in a 
church in Kynn (Lynn ?).1% On the other occasion, merchants in the 
“ English sea” called successfully upon 'lhorlak to deliver them from a 
tempest. How many of the travellers who came to England from 
Norway were Icelanders cannot be determined. Hrafn, as we saw, 
proceeded to Canterbury after he had spent the winter in Norway.1%6 
''he Icelandic priest Ingimund, who was in Norway at the close of the 
eighties, came to England to trade, in the spring of 1189, and returned 
in the autumn with a cargo oi wine, honey, wheat, and cloth.?”7 
About this time (c. 1195), an Icelander named Marcus lost his wife, and 
he went abroad for materials to build a church. ‘“ After her death 
Marcus went away from the land, and in Norway he had good church- 
wood cut. He went south to Rome; and when he came from the 
south from Rome, he purchased good bells in England and took them 
with him to Norway. Afterwards he returned to Iceland. with the 
church-wood and the bells.” In Iceland he built a church and gave it 
the English bells.1%8 

The relations of the clergy of Sweden and Denmark 29 to England 





172 Vigd Styrs S., in Isl. Ség., II, 307; Dipl. Isl., I, 481. 

173 Bisk. S., I, 124. 

114 Tbid., 357, 810-811. 

5 Tbid., 120, 321. 

176 Above, under “ Pilgrims.” 

17 Risk. S., I, 433. 

178 Hrafns S. Sveinbjarnarsonar (in Sturlunga S., ed. Vigftisson, II, 280). 

179 Consult in general the church histories of Maurer, Helveg, and Jérgensen. 
In the reigns of Cnut the Great and his sons (1016-1042) the ties between 
England and Denmark must have been fairly intimate. King Erik (1095-1103), 
at the beginning of his reign, fetched monks from Evesham in England to 
Odense (J. B. Baugaard, Om de danske Klostre i Middelalderen, Copen., 1830, 
p. 284). About 1100 Aelnoth, an English priest of St. Albans in Odense, 
wrote a Latin Martyrology of the Danish St. Cnut (+1086) (H. Olrik, Aelnods 
Skrift om Knud d. Hellige, Hist. Tidssk., 1893, pp. 205-291; A. D. Jérgensen, 
Bidrag til Nordens Historie, Copen., 1871, p. 190). Saxo says that Anders 
Suneson, who became Archbishop of Lund in 1201, ‘‘searched through Gaul 
and Italy, and Britain also, in order to gather knowledge of letters and amass 
them abundantly” (preface to Historia Danica). In the twelfth century, 
however, the Norwegian church looked to France, whither her clerks went to 
study. In Paris, as early as 1147, there was a Collegium Dacicum (Bulaeus, 
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during our period are slight indeed, and do not complicate the Anglo- 
Norwegian connection. ‘hese countries leaned upon Germany and, at 
times, upon France. 


AFTER 1290. THE FRENcH PERIOD. 


There must always have been some reaction, however indirect, from 
France upon the church in Norway. The archbishops went to receive 
the pallium from the pope. Other Norwegians visited Rome. Mes- 
sengers came to Norway from the papal court. When we know their 
route, it is almost always through France and England.'® In England 
they tarried long.1* 

An idea prevails that Norsemen flocked to the University of Paris. 
The list of these students begins and ends with Bishop Thorlak, the Ice- 
lander. From 1100 to 1250 I know of only one West Scandinavian 
who studied in Paris. He is our friend Thorlak, who has been multi- 
plied into a legion. Thorlak stayed in Paris “as long as he thought 
needful to get the knowledge which he wished to get there.” ‘T'o Lin- 
coln he went to complete his education, and to acquire “ great knowl- 
edge.” 182. This does not prove Lincoln was the better school, but it 
does show how Icelanders felt about it. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century, some extended sojourn 
in France can be conjectured. In 1254 Einar Gunnarsson, when chosen 
archbishop, was in Paris, and men were sent out to seek him.3® I[n 
1274 Archbishop John, Bishop Askatin of Bergen, and Bishop Andrew 
of Oslo, attended the general council at Lyons.1* 

From such scant evidence we cannot infer any considerable influence 
from France upon the Norwegian church, except as it came through 
Anglo-Norman England. 

After 129018 all is changed. The records of Norwegian clerics in 
England become meagre, and those for France plentiful. 





Hist. Univ. Paris, 1665, esp. II, 385; Fr. Hammerich, En Skolastiker, 1865). 
In the succeeding century this influence continued, broken, of course, at times 
by the church in Germany. The clergy of Norway and Denmark do not seem 
to have been on cordial terms. 

180 Above, pp. 548 ff. 

181 Sabina, for instance, spent four months. England, before 1290, seems 
to have been the base of papal attack on Norway. 

182 Above, p. 548. 

183 Hikonar Saga, chap. 281. 

184 Arna Biskups S., chap. 14. 

185 There is no charm about this date. It is, on the whole, the most con- 
venient. In this year died Margaret, ‘“‘the Maid of Norway,” who was to 
unite Scotland and England. 
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About 1300 a sea-route between Bergen and Bruges 1% was estab- 
lished,187 and took the place of the old approach to France and 
southern Europe via Lynn and Dover. As early as 1258 we read, 
concerning the retinue which accompanied Princess Christina to Spain, 
that they returned home in various ways, most of them coming, prob- 
ably, as they had gone, via England ; “but Bishop Peter fared over- 
land into Flanders, and he came somewhat later.” #8 In 1285 Bishop 
Thorfinn of Hamar died in the monastery of Doest near Bruges.1® 
In 1301 Archbishop Jérund, returning from Paris to Norway, met in 
Bruges, John Elk, a refractory cleric, on his way to the pope, and had 
him arrested. In 1312 envoys from the Council of Vienne returned 
via Bruges. In 1326 papal messengers came via Flanders ;}% in 
1330 another papal nuncius.% About 1335 Bruges was a papal 
subtreasury for the deposit of funds from Norway sent by the bishops 
of Oslo, Hamar, and Stavanger. Bruges was the route used by 
Norwegians through the fourteenth century in reaching the papal 
court at Avignon.2® 

The Bruges route brought Norway into closer contact with France. 
Shortly before 1295 there came to Norway a learned Fleming who be- 
came the archbishop’s right-hand man,—‘“‘a great clerk,” says the 
saga, “John Fleming ; he had stayed long at Paris and in Orleans in 
study ; he was so great a jurist that no one in Norway was his like.” 1% 
In 1301 Archbishop Jérund started for the curia, fell ill in Paris, and 
returned home via Bruges. Norwegians went to France at this 





186 Not that Bruges was its own seaport. 

187 Our earliest evidence of Norse-Flemish relations is in the reign of Mag- 
nus (1280-1299), when Count Guido of Flanders sent his servant William to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. About 1304 Norwegians were trading be- 
tween Flanders and Lynn. In 1308 they had their own “‘street” in Bruges, 
and in the same year Flanders and Norway made their first recorded treaty 
(see A. Bugge, Byers Selvstyre, pp. 154 ff.). 

188 Hakonar S8., chap. 296. 

189 Arna Bisk. S., chap. 54 (Bisk. S., I, 752); Annals, 1285; Munch, IV, 
a 
199 Dipl. Norv., III, No. 48; Munch, IV, 2, 382. 

191 Dipl. Sv., III, 62-64; Munch, IV, 2, 593; Keyser, II, 155-156, 148-149. 

192 Munch, 2. Hovedafd., I, 93. 

193 Tbid., 164. 

194 Dipl. Norv., XVII (publ. 1902), letters, 39 ff. In 1355 (28 November), 
the pope ordered his legate to pay in Brussels or Bruges moneys collected in 
Scandinavia (Dipl. Norv., VI, 265). 

195 EF. g., papal nuncius via Briigge in 1364 (Munch, 2. Hovedafd., I, 843). 

196 Taurentius Saga, chap. 9 (Bisk. S., I, 799); Munch, IV, 2, 304. 

197 Laurentius S., chap. 13; Annals; Dipl. Norv., III, No. 48; Munch, 
IV, 2, 381. 
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time for study. John Hallddérsson, a Dominican friar in Bergen, who 
went out to Iceland (in 1332) as Bishop of Skalholt, and died on a 
visit to Bergen (in 1339), studied in his youth in Paris and Bologna. 
In Iceland he introduced foreign romantic tales accumulated in student 
days.4% In 1307 an Upsala canon, a student at Orleans, made his 
will; among the witnesses was one Alfinn, a canon of Hamar in 
Norway. In 1309 two of the twelve canons of Bergen were study- 
ing in Paris.2° Soon after this, Paul Bardsson, then a canon in 
Bergen, but later archbishop (1333-1346), studied in Paris and Or- 
leans. In 1317 Olaf Eindrideson went as a student to Paris. In 
1346 Sira Einar Haflithason spent “some time” in Paris.?0 

Against this array the records have little to offer in the way of 
Anglo-Norwegian relations in the fourteenth century.23 The pendu- 
lum has swung to France. 


CONCLUSION. 


“From England Norway received Christianity. Its church was estab- 
lished by English bishops who went thither in the eleventh century. 
A century and a half later an Englishman reorganized this church and 
set it apart as an independent province. 

Founded by Englishmen, the Norwegian church continued to depend 
upon England. The Norman Conquest apparently did not break the 
chain. English clerics continued to go to Norway to teach and reform 
and make new establishments. The first two Cistercian monasteries 
in Norway were founded by English monks who went from Fountains 
to Lyse (1146), and from Kirksted to Hovedé (71147). At least one 
subsequent abbot of Hovedé, Lawrence (c. 1246) was an Englishman. 
In 1247 the Benedictine order in Norway, seeking reform, called upon 
Matthew of St. Albans, a monk in England. The secular clergy also 
drew leaders from the English. The first bishop of Stavanger (1135) 
was an Englishman. So was Bishop Martin of Bergen (1194). 

English clerks were also sought by the Norwegian kings for personal 
service, as teachers, secretaries, or envoys to foreign lands. Turgot 





198 See introd. to Cléri Saga, ed. Cederschidld in Saga-Bibliothek. 

199 Dipl. Sv., 1557; Munch, IV, 2, 474, note 2. 

200 Dipl. Norv., VI, No. 72; Munch, ibid. 

202 Munch, ibid. 

202 Teelandic Annals. | 

203 T have used all my fourteenth-century English material under the 
thirteenth century. It ends with the murder of the Abbot of Lyse in 1337, and 
the complaint of the Bishop of Bergen, the following year, that wine no longer 
came from England. 
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taught Olaf Kyrre (1066-1093) the art of psalmody. Martin was King 
Sverri’s chaplain and favorite. Richard of St. Albans (1234, 1238) 
served as envoy of King Hakon Hakonarson in England. His position 
with Hakon may have been like that of Matthew, his colleague. We 
are sure of only one visit of Matthew to Norway (1248), but before that 
time he was said to be a “special friend” of Hékon. In Eric’s reign 
(1280-1299) a Yorkshire priest served a long time as secretary at the 
Norwegian court, and returned to England (1293) bearing letters of 
recommendation from the king and his brother. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Norwegian clergy 
came in large numbers to England. They appear in the English Rolls 
usually as merchants and envoys, but we must believe many of them 
came primarily on church business or for study. The archbishops of 
Nidaros early secured important trading privileges in England, from 
Henry II, and these were renewed by Richard, John, and Henry III. 
he Norwegian monasteries, Lyse in particular, and the bishops and 
cathedral chapters, loaded their ships in English ports with provisions 
for their houses. 

- Church dignitaries, lay and secular, served as envoys to the English 
kings, spending the winter well entertained at London. The same 
man sometimes served for several succeeding seasons, if, indeed, he did 
not remain for a term of years in permanent residence abroad. As 
ambassadors, the abbots and priors of Lyse were most in demand, 
partly because their ranks were recruited by Englishmen who under- 
stood both countries, partly because the association of this abbey with 
England took its officials thither. In much the same way figure the 
high officials of the see of Bergen. 

The shrine of Becket brought pilgrims ; the English monastic schools 
drew students from Norway. 

English establishments in Norway, like Lyse and Hovedé, kept in 
contact with the mother institution. The first Bishop of Lyse returned 
in his old age to Fountains. A century later (after 1248) the English 
Abbot of Hovedé came back to be head of the mother abbey of Kirksted. 

Bishops came in person to England or sent their delegates “on affairs 
of the church.” Weare sure of three archbishops of Norway who were 
in England. Eystein spent three years there (1180-1183), nine months 
of it at St. Edmundsbury. The archbishops were doubtless delayed 
often in England on their way to and from consecration by the pope, 
as the English route was preferred over the German alternative. 

Papal legates went to Norway via England. England was a stage 
on the way to the crusades. It was the avenue by which French and 
Italian influence came to Norway before the fourteenth century. 
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The time of greatest intimacy between the clergy of Norway and 
England, as we judge from the English Rolls, was the reign of Hékon 
Hakonarson (1217-1263), and especially the decade ending in 1230. 

Toward the end of the thirteenth century records grow scanty. In 
the fourteenth century the breach between the English and Norwegian 
churches became complete. 

After 1290 the route between Bergen and Bruges brought Norway 
into closer contact with France. The popes moved to Avignon. 
During the fourteenth century France (and Flanders) took the place of 
England in the eyes of the Norwegian church. 

The date 1290 makes a convenient mark of transition. i so far as 
the Norwegian clergy before that date imported foreign culture, espe- 
cially foreign literature, we should expect it to come from England ; 
after 1290 from France. When all else is discounted, there remain 
the actual records of a sufficient number of clergy passing between 
Norway and England to assure a literary intercourse in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. For France it is not so. ‘The great body of 
foreign literature, and notably the Arthurian and Carolingian romances, 
were translated into Old Norse before 1290. The chief agent of 
translation was the clergy, and the clergy depended for its foreign re- 
lations upon England, to the relative exclusion of the continent. 
England, then, and not France, was the chief medium of exchange. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
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